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OEEGOK  HIGHLIC-HTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Oregon  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  the 
story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under  the 
National  Farm  program  in  Oregon  d^uriiog  the  7  years  since  it  was  started: 

IWOM:    Farmers  Make-  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  S3  percent  from  1932; 
"b-uying  power  I72  percent  ftwwfi  1932;  farm  real  estate  values  in  I9H0  up  I7  percent 
from  1933;  2Hl,739  a.cres  of  19^40  wheat  protected  by  crop  insurance;  5,870,576  "bushels 
of  wheat  put  in  the  Ever-llormal  GranaiT  under  1939  commodity  loans;  $93,908,101 
loaned  "by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933  "to  1939;  dehts  of  low  income 
farmers  reduced  $5S3,587  under  Parm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustment  service; 
10,293,000  pomids  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATIOIT;     Parraers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil — 33,000  Oregon  farmers  par- 
ticipated in  the  I939  AhA  prograjn,  representing  about  SS  percent  of  the  State's  crdp- 
land;  25B,U62  acres  covered  by  5'-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  1939;  291,100  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  1939. 

SECURITY;     Farmers  Are  More  Secur3-e  In  Their  Homes — ^,^93  farm  families  re- 
ceived rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $U, ^23,500  from  1935  to  19UO; 

made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  17  tenant  families  started  toward  owner- 
ship by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  673  miles  of  rural  electric  lines  to  serve  2,372 

farm  fpjnilies  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Riiral  Electrification  Administration  

lo,5^6  more  farms  getting  central,  station  electric  service  in  1939  than  in  1935. 

DEMOCRACY;     Farm.ers  Help  Run  The  prograjns — 3^  county  AAA  offices  with  1,295 

county  and  commimity  committeemen  administer  the  AAA  program  locally;  33  county 
committees  and  7  tenajit  purchase  committees  ¥;orking  on  program  of  Parm  Security 
Administration;  60  local  National  Parm  Loan  associations  and  g  production  credit 
associations  in  operation;  36  county  land-use  planning  committees  formed. 
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part  One;    ?arm  Income 
Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  pa^e  3. 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  page  h. 
Farm  purchasing  power,  pages  k  and  5, 

Parm  real  estate  values  and  farm  foreclosures,  sales  and  'bankruptcies,  pages 

5  ^-^cL  6, 

Payments  to  farmers  ■'under  AAA  programs,  pages  6  and  7. 
Crop  Insurance,  page  7. 

Parm  credit  and  farm  debt  adjustment,  pages  7  g^id  8. 
Commodity  loans,  page  3. 

Export  pajTnents  and  distrihution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,  pages  9  and  10. 

Part  Two;    Conservation  ajid  Wise  Use  of  Agricultural  Eesources 
Agricultural  Gonserv-^.tion  progr.'-ms,  pages  H  and  12. 
Soil  Conserva^tion  Service  programs,  page  12, 
Forest  Service  programs,  pages  I3  and  lU. 

Part  Three:     G-reater  Secur-ity  and  3etter  Li-'ing  on  the  Land 
Parm  Security  Administration  programs,  pages  I5  and  16. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  progrsJQs,  pages  I6  and  I7. 

Part  Four;     Strengthening  Democracy  through  the  Parm  Programs 
Participation  in  AAA  programs,  page  Ig. 
Results  of  AAA.  referenda,  page  Ig. 

Farmer  committees  in  the  ITational  Parm  Programs,  pa^e  19. 
Land  Use  Planning  hy  Farmers,  page  I9. 
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PART  OM:  FAm-I 

Oregon  farmers  in  1939  '^^^  ^3  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  had  in  1932 • 
Farm  cash  income  in  Oregon  was  $109-659,000  in  1939'     C-overnment  payments  accounted 
for  $6, SIS, 000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  1939  cash  income  was  19  percent  less 
than  in  1929,  when  cash  income  was  $135,000,000.     Cash  income  in  1932  was  $6o, 000,000 

SulDstantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  I932  to  1939  hy  the  producers  of  Oregon' 

most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tahle  I.     Cash  Income  Received  'by  Oregon  farmers  for 
Principal  Commodities  Listed,   in  1932  ojid  in  1939, 
 With  Amcunt  and  Percent  of  Change  


Commodity 


Milk 

Total  fruits  &  nuts 
Cattle  and  calves 
Wheat 

Sheep  and  lamhs 

Truck  crops 

Hops 

Hogs 

17ool 

Potatoes 
Pears 

Strawberries 


Cash  Income  1/ 


1932 


1939 


(liiOUS 


13,205 
7,51c 
5,470 

5,9^0 
3,6bi 
2,U3U 
2,3^U 
2,231 

1,633 
1,SUS 

1,059 
1,205 


snds  of  del 

IS, 566 

11,307 
lU,60C 
10,212 
D,  oOo 
5,053 

^,3S3 
U,oU5 

3,71s 
3,0Ul 
2,126 
2,029 


lars) 


Amount  of 
Increase, 
1939  over 
1932 


5,361 

3,797 
9,130 

U,272 

3,125 
2,619 

2,039 
i,siU 

2,OS5 
1.193 
1,067 
E2h 


Percent  of 
Increa.se , 
1939  over 
1932 


(Percent) 
kl 

51 
167 

72 

S5 
lOS 

87 
SI 

12s 

65 

101 

6s 


1/  Because  fsirm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  f ignores  in  this  • 
table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     Por  the  most  part  figures  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  coiTinodities  which  are  on  a 
crop  year  basis  for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  G-ov't 

2/  Prel  im-inary.  payments. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  including  G-overnment  Day- 
ments,  was  S2  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was  $U, 6S2 , 000,000  in 


1332  and  $S, 5^0,000, 000  in  1939,  including  $S07,000,000  in  Oovernment  payments. 
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Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  Oregon's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  m.ore  casli  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices  received  "by  Oregon 
farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shov/n  in  the  following  tahle: 


Table  II 

Average  prices  Ke 

ceived  by  Oregon 

Farmers 

for 

Commodities  Listed, 

in  1332  and  in  1 

333 

Unit 

1932 

1939 

(Dollars) 

(Dollar 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt . 

1.20 

1.65 

Hogs 

CWt.  ; 

3»S5 

6.90 

Beef  cattle 

cwt . 

6.60 

Veal  C?J-ves 

cwt. 

5.50 

7.90 

Sheep 

2.25 

3.  So 

LE.n."bs 

3.70 

6.90 

Tm-^at 

ho 

.70 

Qpts 

h:i. 

.35 

Barley 

0^ 
M 

.U9 

PC  tp.toes 

.65 

M 

.70 

per.ches 

.60 

.go 

Per;;s 

,ko 

.73 

i7col 

lb. 

.089 

c22 

Butter 

.21 

.28 

Chickens 

lb. 

C.12 

.137 

Egg  3 

do^;. 

■^15 

.19 

J.  D  . 

n. -J-O 

.23 

1/ 

s) 


1/  Prc-lii:]iL.ary 
Farm  piirchaG-  n.-T  Jr/"/^r 

Both  farm  irxcome  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929  to 
1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.     From  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase  in  bot 
farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  fai^m  income  increased  more.    Thus  farm 
l)uying  power  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  1932  to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  buying  power  in  1939  ^as  I72  percent  as 
Eiuch  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.  In  other  words,  farmers  were  able 
to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  I929  and  72  percent  more  than  in  1932. 
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In  Oregon  farm  p^or chasing  power  in  1939  ^as  172  percent  as  much  as  in  1932 
and  106  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Oregon  farmers  in  1939  xjere  in  a  position 
to  tuy  72  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  thsji  in  1932  and  6  percent  more 
than  in  1929. 

The  farmer's  "buying  pOT7er  can  also  he  shown  hy  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  livirig  an.d  production.    T^ile  this  measurement  is  not 
availa^ble  on  a  State  hasis,  Oregon  farmers  naturally  "benefited  from  nation-wide 
improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  v.-j.iie  was  2o  percent  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932.     The  following  taole,  conpariDg  1939  gjid  1932,  shows  the  unit 
exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  fexn  commodities 
that  are  important  in  Oregon. 


Tahle  HI.    Unit  Exchange  Value    of  all  Farm  Pro  ducts  and  of 


Specified  G-roups 

of  Commodities  Impor 

tant 

in 

Oregon. 

:  Percent 

of  Base 

Period 

:  Percent 

'<  J- 

9IC-I91U 

Change 

;  1932 

1939 

1939  over 
:  1932 

All  farm  products 

:  61 

77  . 

•  +26 

Meat  animals 

59 

91 

+5U 

G-rains 

60  : 

+46 

Dairy  products 

7o 

S6  : 

+10 

*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  19IO-IU  base. 

garm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income  prices  ajid  buying  power  ha.ve  "been  reflected  in  rising 

real  estate  values  on  Oregon  farms.     In  the  year  endir^  March  1933  "the  value  of  farm 

real  estate  was  only  72  percent  of  the  period  "before  the  World  Far.    Prom  this  low 

point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Oregon  rose  to       percent  of  pre-war  for  the 

year  ending  Uejrch  19U0.    Thus  Oregon  farmers  fo^jmd  their  real  estate  worth  about  I7 

percent  more  early  in  I9U0  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933 . 


For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  I9U0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  "before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March  1533 .     The  16  percent  gain  from 
1933  to  19^0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unhroken  decline  in  the  value  of  farm 
real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures ,  Sales  gnd  Bankruptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Oregon  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  "banl^ruptcies.  ■ 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Oregon  farms  were  3S  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1933*  coirrpared  with  per  thousand  for  the  7/ear  ending  March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined  from 
111. 3  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  I7.3  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  1939. 

Farm  "bankruptcies  in  Oregon  dropped  from  a  total  of  kk  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1933  to  25  for  the  fiscal  yecJ*  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  Wi'iole,  voluntary  salens  and  trades  01  farms  rose 
from  16, S  per  thousejid  in  the  yeex  1933       22.2  per  thousmd  in  the  year  ending 
March  1939i  an<i  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5^.1  per  thousrjid  to  16.S  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  banl^ruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased  76 
percent  from  1933  to  1939 . 

All  phases  of  Farm  P-pOgram  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  Oregon  received  $2,467,000  in  conservation  payments  under  the  1937 
program,  $3,139,063  under  the  1938  program,  and  an  estimated  $U, 507,050  under  the 
1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 
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In  addition,  ^ander  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  fanners  of  the  Sta.te 
received  an  estimated  $1, 517 » 9^6  in  parity  payments  on  their  I939  production.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939 f  Oregon  sugar  producers  received  $239,062 
I  under  the  S-'ogar  Act  of  1937- 

Lu,        Jot  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  ■'onder  the  1939  Conservation 
prograjn  totaled  $506,179,199,  including  county  association  expenses. 
CroTj  Insurance 

Under  the  19U0  program  in  Oregon,  2,011  contracts  insured  an  estimated 

21^1,739  acres  for  a  prodiiction  of  3»303»^77  oushels  of  wheat,    premiums  paid  in 
■amounted  to  229,620  oushels,  as  of  Ivlay  31»  19'^0.    Under  the  1939  progrsjn,  662  policies 

were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  1,402,337  cushels  of  wheat  on  96, 021  acres, 

A  total  of  65,096  bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  101,300  Dushels  ret:.irned  to 

1B6  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^0. 

Msral  Credit  Aids  j^^ricult-'CLre 

Farmers  in  Oregon  obtained  $93>90S,101  in  loans  from  institutions  under  the 

supervision  of  the  Parm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  I933,  through  December  3I, 
:  In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  namber  of  farmer  coo-pera- 

!  tives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions, 
j  The  Pederol  Lend  Bank  of  Spokane,  making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans  had 

$26,9111,702  outstanding  in  Oregon  on  December  3I,  1939 »  including  loans  made  lorior 
j «o  the  organization  of  the  Parm  Credit  Administration.     In  addition,  $9,187,^20 

of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Barl:  Commissioner  loans  were  outstrndins:  or 

i  that  date. 

I 

j  Pron  1933  to  1935  almost  92  percent  of  Pederal  Land  Bank  and  Commissioner 

loans  nade  in  Oregon  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  tne  largest  percent- 

jage  of  lorns  continues  to  be  nade  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  I935,  some  965 
^^egon  farmers  and  faj-m  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  $2,g06,c00  credit 


obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bajik  of  Spokane  and  the  Federal  Pajrm  Mortgage  Corpor- 
ation, t7hich  provides  funds  for  Land  Baxik  Commssioner  loans,  to  finance  the  p-or- 
chases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  fpj-ms  which  had  "been  acquired 
])y  these  agencies. 

The  g  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made  8,117 
lorjis  aggregatir^g  $63,033,225  since  their  organization  in  1333  and  193U.  These 
associations  make  loans  for  al.1  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  out- 
strnding  on  Decem^ber  3I,  totaled  $^,590,235. 

The  Spokane  Bank  for  Cooperg^tives  makes  loans  to  fa.rmers'  marketing,  purchas- 
ing, and  farm  "business  associations.     On  December  3I,  1939 »  the  Spokane  Bank  had 
loans  outstanding  to  2k  Oregon  cooperatives  aggregating  $3,105,S19. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 

and  their  cooperative  orgajiizations  obtrdned  $5 » 951  j 000, COO  in  loans  and  discounts 

from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Fai'm  Credit  A^^^mini  strati  on.     Lr-nd  bajik 

,  loans  outstanding  on  December  31»  1939»  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bmk  Commission- 
(■ 

er  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering  528,  in  six  years 
:!ade  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,442,000,000;  in  the  same  period  the  12  district 
I  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,868  loans  aggregating  $491,0^7,000. 
lett  Ad.,1ustment 

In  Oregon,  4-22  f.armers,  thro-ogh  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  throi:^h  agreement  with  their  creditors 
3y $583,527  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31,  1939,  a  debt  reduction 
of  21.1  percent.  As  a  result  Oregon  farmers  have  been  able  to  pay  $45,075  i^  back 
taxes . 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling  $84,942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  res-alt  have  been  able 
to  pay  more  than  .$4,s6o,000  in  back  taxes. 
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nnmmodity  Loans  protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
sta'bilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  "both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Oregon  2,035  wheat 
loans  were  made  totaling  $3j5^1j393»93  on  5»S70,576  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  10,000  wheat  producers  ohtained  lotuis  on  their 
1932  crop,  totaling  ahout  $^5, 000, 000  on  &'5, 700,000  hushels  of  wheat,  and  about 
235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  ^rop  -under  loans  totaling 
about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  ma.rket.     In  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  J^one  30,  1939  "the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  llg  million  bushels 
of  yheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of       million  bushels  was 
assisted  directly  by  the  export  program.     Trom  July  1  through  December  3I,  1939  sales 
for  export  of  approximately         million  bushels  of  wheat  rjid  wheat  in  the  form  of 
flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  sho\7n  in  the  following:     In  August  193c  the  average  U.  S. 
farm  price  was  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  Augi^st  1939,  "^^-e  U.  S.  price 
^as  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30  cents  over 
the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  xvas  receiving  about  33  cents  a 
^shel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  the  world  price. 


l^QEiestic  Consumption  iTncreased 

Espanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  T7as 
Ijro-ught  about  through  two  types  of  programs;  direct  purch8.se  of  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needv  families  throiogh  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  ?ood  Order 
Stamp  Flan  ^rhich  puts  increased  food  buying  pouer  directly  into  the  hnjids  of  Iott- 
income  families. 

In  Oregon  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  10,298,000  pounds  of  surplus 
foodstuffs  were  distributed  by  the  PederoJ.  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  1, 970 » 079 » 155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Oregon  included  3513,700  pounds  of  butter,  3,700 
barrels  of  wheat  cereal,  9»000  barrels  of  white  flour,  7,000  cases  of  evaporated 
nilk,27,300  boxes  of  pears,  21,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes,  and  12,700  bushels  of 
fresh  prone  s. 

Up  to  July  1,  19^-^0  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Han  was  in  operation  in  Portland, 
the  rest  of  Ivfiiltnomah  County,  8Jnd  the  Counties  of  Clackamas  and  Marion,  while  others 
are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


PART  TW:     COITSSSVATIOIT  AI!D  ¥ISI  USE  OP  AC-RICUITUSAL  RSSOUECSS 
Income  iinprovement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in  . 
hand  in  Oregon  since  1933 • 
I  Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conserv8.tion  Program  in  193^  about  lU,600  Oregon 

!  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  about       percent,  or  1,7^9,251  acres, 
was  covered  "by  applications  for  payments.     A  totr.l  of  152,999  acrc3S  v/as  diverted 
from  soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-building  practices  v^ere  'pv.t  into  effect  on  about 
391,^00  acres  as  follows:     i\^ew  seedings  of  legumes  and  leg^jjnG  mixtures,  perennial 
grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops — 26S,100  acres;  fertilizer  and  lime 
applications — 1,63^  acres;  forest  tree  plantings — 13  acres;  controlled  summer  fallovif- 
ing— 115,1423  acres;  and  miscellaneous — b,197  acres, 

Oregon  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  AAil  programs. 
There  were  23,627  payees  in  the  1937  program,  and  2S,7^3        ^'-^  193^  prograjn.  Appli- 
i  cations  for  payments  covered  2,6S2,63S  acres,  or  73  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the 
^  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  3 > 220,^96  acres,  or  S3  percent  of  the  cropland, 

under  the  I93S  program. 
I  Soil-building  practices  v;ere  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 

the  AAA  programs  for  I937  and  I93S: 


Unit 

1937 

193s 

2\[ew  seedings 

acres 

221,73s 

500,2514 

■3-rcen  manure  and  cover  crops 

acres 

59,175 

76,229 

Renovation  of  grasses  and  legumes 

acres 

6U,570 

Mulching 

tons 

2,213 

26, 76s 

Forest  tree  practices 

acres 

^3 

61 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 

tons 

19.65s 

33,515 

Natural  reseeding  of  past^ores 

acres 

«*» 

5,696 

Artificial  reseeding  of  pastures 

lbs. of  se 

sd 

605, 2S0 

'Terracing 

lin.  ft. 

6,000 

Construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs 

cu.  yds. 

5,730 

Weed  control 

acres 

9 .  SS7 

7,096 

Other  erosion  control  practices 

acres 

322,076 

291, 2US 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  193^  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  nev:  seedings  covered  3C»075»000  acres  and  green  manure  and  cover  crops  ' 
25,2^4,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5 » 5^7 » 000  tons.  Forest 
tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  ahout  2,205,000  acres. 
Protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were  carried 
out  on  15,990,000  acres.    Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000 
linear  feet. 

[  Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Oregon  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 

|i  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  Decemher  31»  1939* 
\lS  farms  including  258»^b2  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.    This  figure 
includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation  work  areas, 
r.nd  farms  planned  cooperatively  hy  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Ste.te  Extension 
Service, 

Land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  has  heen  purchased  and  developed  for  uses 
1  for  v;hich  it  is  better  suited,  principally  forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land 
utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vjhol  e  J  a  to ta  1  of  Us, 267,000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
32,000  farms  were  covered  hy  ^^yoax  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  up 
to  June  30,  1939-    Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include 
o8,gl+7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a  combined 
area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by  January  1, 
19^0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization  .    Within  the  217 
organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 

Approximately  S, 600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been 
purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principally 
i^cstry  and  grazing. 


Forest  Gonsorvation  and  Roforostfition 

Approximately       percent  of  the  70,000  farms  in  Oregon  contain  v;oodland,  and 
farm  vjoodl and s  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  3*300,000  acres,  or  about  19  percent  of 
the  State's  farm  area. 

Porest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  iDoth  public  and  private  lands  in 
Oregon  have  'beon  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  19^0,    Under  the  Clarke-MclTary  law, 
which  provides  for  Podoral-StPvtc  coopera-tion  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
trees,  291)100  trees  v;ero  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during  1939» 
Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under  agreement 
with  the  Soil  Conscrva.tion  Service. 

The  U.  S,  Forest  Service  administers  13,898,725  acres  in  the  I3  ITational 
Forests  in  Oregon.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than  U00,000  low- 
producing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  by  the  National  Forest 
Hcservation  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  careful  management  they 
are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  1,500,000  people  visited  the  I3  National 
Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  525  developed  campgrounds. 
205,2^+8,000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $^8^,362  were  cut  on  these  LTational  Forests 
in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

])uring  1939*  2,Uo6  acres  wore  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Oregon  to  18,159  acres. 

•  Beschutes  Ochoco  Umatilla  '//illamette 

^remont  Rogue  Hiver  Umpqua 

^'^l^eur  Siskiyou  Wallowa 

Movant  Hood  Siuslaw  Whitman 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  v/holo,  tho  national  forest  system  now  includes  a"bout 
175  million  acres  in  kO  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  heon  purchased  or 
approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933 »  about  S-J-  times  as  much 
land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years.  Approximately 
125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  wore  planted  during 
1539  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterhelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protection 
for  atout  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection  is  especially 
aeedod. 

A"bout  31^»000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193^  farm  forestry 

program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed  for 
farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  tho  Clarke-McFary  law. 

Under  the  AAA  program  in  193^  about  55»^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were  planted 
to  forost  trees. 
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PART  THREE:     aREATEH  SECURITY  AlTD  BETTER  LlYim  ON  THE  LAND 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  eq.uality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  wholei  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  TDecomc  self- 
supporting.    Special  programs  iiLwo  "bcon  directed  to  low-income  farmers  suffering 
from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  deht. 

From  1935  to  19^0  in  Ore,^;'on,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided  ^,^93 
farm  families  with  rural  rehalDilitation  loans  aggregating  $4,^23,500  "to  enahle  them 
.  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  "become  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939 >  3»^3^  rehahili- 
tation  "borrowers  in  Oregon  had  an  average  net  income  of  $9^7*^9  P^r  family  as  com- 
pared with  $779*93       the  year  heforo  they  camo  to  P.  S.  A.  for  help,  an  increase  of 
27  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  ahovo  all  dchts  hy  32  per 
,cent  in  the  same  period.    Thus  these  families  had  added  $2,U^7,2U0  to  the  wealth  of 
their  communities  and  increased  their  own  annual  incomes  "by  a  total  of  $712,7^0, 
I  Tho  typical  rehahili tation  family  in  Oregon  has  borrowed  $1,13^.^9  ^^^^  already  has 
repaid  $U03.21.    The  average  loan  in  Oregon  runs  much  higher  than  in  most  sections 
:f  the  country  "because  they  are  made  in  fruit,  cattle,  and  irrigated  farming  areas 
viicre  the  investment  is  unusually  large.    Oregon  rehahilitation  "borrowers  in  1939 
produced  $866,776  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  with  $630,070  worth 
before  entering  the  Farm  Security  Administration  program.     In  I939  these  families 
canned  an  average  of  3U1  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetahles  per  family,  for  home  con- 
produced  an  average  of  kkf  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of 
3^  tons  of  forage  per  family.    Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Oregon  are  now  operating 
^average  of  153  acres,  an  increase  of  22  3/^  acres  since  they  came  to  the  program, 
s  increased  acreage  has  maintained  a  better  diet  for  these  families. 
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At  the  closG  of  1939 »  ^»27^  Orogon  familios  had  rocoivcd  grants  for  emergency 
relief  aggregating  $374,l6l. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  v/ere  made  to  17  tenant 
families  in  Oregon  as  of  Decem"ber  31»  1939>  aggregating  $l4g,U55» 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  "to  13^0,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration aided  approximately  S00,000  farm  families  \^ith  rehabilitation  loans.  By 
following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  3^0 > 0*^0  oi"  these  "borrov/ers  covered 
by  a  survey  in  1939         increased  their  net  worth  over  and  ahove  all  dehts  "by  26 
percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  hy  64  percent,  The 
average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more  than  $230,^2  since  coming 
into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more 
than  $370 > 000, 000  since  1935*    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  coTild  not  get 
adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  than  $130,000,000 
into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  SO  percent  of 
these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Banldie ad- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  v/erc  made  to  6,67s 
tenant  familios  by  December  3I,  1939. 
kral  Electrifin».tinT^ 

By  June  3O,  1939 »  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
nonts  in  Oregon  aggregating  $SOU,000  for  the  construction  of  673  miles  of  line 
to  serve  2,372  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  I939,  3U,7S5,  or  U9.3  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  17,S39»  or  27-5  percent  having  central  station 
service  before  the  REA  began  operations  in  1935.     This  is  a  net  increase  of  16,9^6 
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farms  or  95  pcrconti    Surveys  sho\\lcd  thtit  JO  percent  of  Oregon  farms  served  "oy  REA 
lines  have  v/ashing  machines;  75  percent  have  electric  irons;  9  percent  have  electric 
vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  chick  brooders  and  poultry 
lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning  of  the  program. 

There  were  5  REA-financcd  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  hy  SoptemlDor  1, 
1939«    (A  further  stimulus  will  "be  given  to  rural  electrification  in  Oregon  when 
wholesale  power  "becomes  available  from  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams.) 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  to  the  close  of  1939 >  "the  Rural  ."Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000  farm 
families.    Already  ^00,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  REA-sponsored  lines,  the 
greater  majority  of  which  a,re  cooperatively  majiagcd.    The  number  of  electrified 
farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present  time. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  wore  electrified  by  January  1,  19^0, 
compared  with  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 
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PART  YOm;     STR3:MGTHElTIiT(>  DEMOCiUCY  THEOUGH  THE  FARM  PROORAI^S 
jjpl^  Democracy  has  'been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  ITational  Farm  Programs  from 
1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsibility 
for  local  administration. 

Nearly  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,S0C,000  farmers  are  pp^rticipating  in  the 
[Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Oregon  and  in  the  United 
States  since  the  AAk  "began  in  1933  ^'^s  as  follov.'s: 

GreiTon 


Number  of  contracts 
accepted  "by  AAA. 


1933 
19"^  i| 

1935 
1936  1/ 


7,092 
i3,oU2 
ii,U3U 

U,021 


1933 
193^ 
1S35 
1936  1/ 


United  States 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 

3,399,779 
291,652 


1/  Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  "before  January  6,  1936. 


Ore5:on 


United  States 


1936 
1937 
1938" 
1939 


lU,6U3 

23,627 

2S,7^3 
31,000 


Nuin"bGr  of  payees  under 
the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program 

1936 
1937 
193s 

1939 


3,gg0,UU7 
3,7^3,90^ 
5,2^3,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Oregon  farmers  show  the  demand  for  full 
.application  of  the  AAA  programs.    Important  referenda  in  which  Oregon  farmers  par- 
ticipated were  as  follovjs: 


Nature  of  Refer ond^jjii 

Date 

Totes  of  Partici- 
"oatini:  Farmers 

Percent 
For 

For        :  Against 

Corn-hog 

Oct.  I93U 

.    1,037     :  S36 

55 

V^eat 

May    1935  : 

5,3^7    :  S54 

S6 

Corn-hog 

Oct.  1935 

2,U6U    :  U20 

S5 

In  Oregon  in  19^0,  there  were  ISO  memters  and  alternates  of  county  AM  com- 
mittees  and  1,115  memTDers  and  altornatos  of  community  AAA  committees  which  administer 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.    'There  wore  also  33  county  coramitteos 
of  tho  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  7  county  tenant  purchase  com- 
Qitteos.    Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  were  60  local  National 
Jarm  Loan  Associations  and  S  Production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  lavrs  "by 
farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "both  as  to  planning 
and  operations  within  the  District.    By  means  of  those  Districts  farmers  can  coor- 
dinate their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines  with  tech- 
nical assistance  often  being  furnished  "by  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  "by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  stud^''  all  agricultural  prohlems,  and  how  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.    Representative  farm 
people  and  agricultural  officials  arc  m-cmbers  of  both  county  and  comimunity  planning 
committGes,    In  this  vray  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  what  all  public  agricultural 
agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Oregon,  J)S  county  Land  Use  Planning  Comirdttoos ,  with  553  farmer  members, 
havG  "been  formed  and  others  wore  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135*^00  farmers  served  on 
AAA  committees ;  there  vrere  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,2S9  Tenant  Purchase 
Conmittees;  and  approximately  1,500  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans;  about  3*700 
active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52S  Production  Credit  Associations; 
approximately  37O  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized    or  in  process 
of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  1939  participating  as 
^'Cmbers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  mem.bcrs  of  community 
Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


